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CO-ORDINATION  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  competition.  Competitioo 
in  transportaticm  is  desirable  between 
railroads,  between  boat  lines,  or  be- 
tween motor  vehicle  carriers  on  a 
basis  of  service,  but  competition  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  a  form  of 
transportation  that  is  sustained  by 
subsidy  is  not  desirable.  It  does  not 
profit  users  of  transportation  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  inimical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  system  of 
transportation  on  a  sound  economic 
basis. 

Proper  co-ordination  of  transpor- 
tation demands  that  the  service  be 
performed  in  each  instance  by  that 
means  which  can  render  it  most  ea>- 
nmnically,  all  elements  of  cost  omsid- 
ered,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
speed,  dependability  and  other  fac- 
tors. We  need  a  definite,  construc- 
tive policy  under  which  expenditures 
for  the  development  of  railroads, 
waterways  and  highways  for  ^  use 
of  motor  vehicles  as  common  carriers 
shall  be  concentrated  where  physical 
and  commercial  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  each  form 
of  transportation.  The  railroads  are 
so  regulated.  Before  a  new  line  of 
railroad  can  be  built,  or  old  line 
abandoned,  the  facts  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Literstate  Cmmnerce 
Commission  and  its  authority  ob- 
tained. Such  regulation  should  apply 
to  expenditures  for  other  forms  of 
transportation ;  haphazard  spending, 
without  a  definite  plan,  is  wasteful 
and  harmful* 

TO  AVOm  PAST  MISTAKES 

SINCE  there  never  is  for  any  con- 
siderable time  actual  competition 
between  water  and  rail  carriers  or  be- 
tween highway  and  rail  carriers — ^as 
one  or  the  other,  when  they  are  fntted 
against  each  other,  tak?cs  practically 
all  of  the  business — our  national 
transportation  policy  should  be,  not  to 


foster  competition  between  one  means 
of  tran^rtation  and  another,  but  to 
fester  co-ordinated  development  that 
will  enable  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  work  together  to  give  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  best,  most 
adequate  and  cheapest  service  possi- 
ble. Such  a  policy  would  avoid  the 
wasteful  mistakes  of  the  past  and  pro- 
mote the  sound  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  transportation.  That 
is  what  we  should  be  working  for. 

Public  thought  on  this  subject  is 
sometimes  confused  by  our  neglect  to 
consider  as  part  of  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing these  other  forms  of  service 
the  expenditures  made  out  of  public 
fuiuis  upon  the  coiistructi<m  and 
maintenance  of  navigable  waterways 
and  hard-surfaced  highways.  The 
taxpayers'  money  that  is  expended 
upon  inland  waterways  and  highways 
is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  service 
provided  by  boat  lines  and  motor  ve- 
hicle carriers,  just  as  the  money  spent 
upon  their  roadways  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  service  provided  by  the 
railroads.  The  only  difference  at 
present  is  that  railroads  pay  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  their 
roadways  and  have  to  charge  rates  to 
cover  that  expense,  while  taxpayers 
foot  the  bills  for  providing  navigable 
diannels  and  hard  roads,  and  boat 
lines  and  motor  vehicle  companies 
consequently  do  not  have  to  include 
such  costs  in  the  rates  they  charge. 
As  competitors  they  have  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  railroads.  In  de- 
termining the  true  econcnny  of  trans- 
portation by  waterway  and  by  high- 
way due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  all  items  of  cost,  including  the  cost 
of  navigable  channels  and  the  cost  of 
suitable  highways,  however  paid  for. 

RAILWAY  TAXES  CLIMBING 

THE  subsidy  of  competing  forms 
of    transportation    from  funds 
raised  by  taxation  works  a  particular 


injustice  upon  patrons  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  taxes  paid  by  Class  I 
railroads  last  year  amounted  to  more 
than  $300,000,000,  as  compared  with 
less  than  $100,000,000  in  1911.  The 
radlroads  have  no  other  source  of  rev- 
enue, hence  the  funds  to  meet  their 
tax  bills  have  to  come  out  of  the 
purses  of  their  patrons — those  who 
pay  freight  and  passenger  rates.  Sup- 
porting competitive  transportation 
upon  an  artificial  basis  by  means  of 
taxation  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
roads and  their  patrons  is  false  econ- 
omy. 

Consider  the  cost  of  hard-surfaced 
roads  that  are  ground  to  powder 
under  the  wheels  of  heavily  loaded 
motor  vehicles  that  are  permitted  to 
compete  with  the  railroads  in  carrier 
service.  Between  1910  and  1922  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  was  expended 
upon  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  good  roads.  The  operators 
of  motor  vehicle  carriers  contributed 
comparatively  little  to  the  costs  of 
providing  these  highways,  but  they 
are  doing  more  tiian  any  other  ag^cy 
to  wear  them  out  Someone  might 
say  that  the  highways  are  a  facility 
for  the  free  use  of  the  entire  public; 
that  they  will  be  maintained,  and  re- 
placed when  worn  out,  regardless  of 
their  use  by  freight-  and  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles;  and  that  to  make 
the  cq>erators  of  motcn*  vehicle  car- 
riers pay  more  for  their  construction 
and  upkeep  than  anyone  else  would 
be  unfair.  That  point  of  view  fails 
to  consider  the  greater  destructive- 
ness  of  the  heavilv  loaded  vehicles 
that  are  used  in  commercial  trans- 
pc»tation. 

We  should  not  continue  to  blind- 
fold ourselves  to  the  facts  developed 
by  the  experiences  which  we  have 
alreadv  had  in  the  construction  and 
use  of  hard-surfaced  highways.  Most 
of  the  hard-surfaced  highways  that 
are  being  constructed  throughout  the 
country  primarily  for  the  use  of 
pleasure  vehicles  and  other  light  traf- 
fic, such  as  ordinary  farm  vehicles, 
are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  up 


under  the  shock  of  heavy  motor 
truck  traffic.  The  operators  of  truck 
lines  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  damage  caused  to  these 
light  roads  by  their  operations.  It  is 
equally  dear  that  the  taxpayers  can- 
not afford  to  have  themselves  taxed 
to  build  these  light  roads,  which  are 
not  intended  for  heavy  truck  service, 
and  then  permit  them  to  be  damaged 
by  that  service. 

BUILD  SHORT  ROADS  FOR  TRUCKS 

THE  only  practicable  solution  of 
this  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
construction  of  comparatively  short 
stretches  of  hard-surfaced  roads  de- 
signed and  designated  primarily  for 
the  use  of  motor  trucks.  These  roads 
should,  of  course,  be  constructed  only 
where  commerdal  and  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  the  use  of 
trucks  in  transporting  goods  for  short 
distances  and  where  the  saving  as 
compared  with  rail  transportation  is 
sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  exten- 
sive expenditures  necessary  to  provide 
the  kind  of  highways  that  can  be  used 
by  such  vehicles. 

Motor  trucks  are  well  suited  for 
performing  transportation  service  in 
congested  terminal  areas  where  their 
expedited  service  from  door  to  door 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  the 
railroads  in  both  speed  and  operating 
costs.  In  this  field  of  service,  which 
is  a  large  one,  I  look  for  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  to  develop  rapidly. 
The  railroads  cannot  hope  to  compete 
for  such  business,  and  I  believe  most 
railway  men  will  heartily  welcome 
this  develojanent,  for  it  will  help  to 
relieve  tiie  roads  of  their  burdensome 
and  unprofitable  short  haul  traffic. 

The  railroads  are  not  opposed  to 
the  building  of  good  roads  elsewhere 
than  for  the  use  of  trucks  in  con- 
gested centers.  It  is  to  the  public  in- 
terest (and  whatever  is  to  the  public 
interest  is  beneficial  to  the  railroads) 
that  our  highways  be  extended  as 
fully  as  ec<Hiomic  conditions  will  jus-* 
tify.  However,  it  is  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  railroads  nor  to  the  perma- 


nent interest  of  anyone  else  that  mo- 
tor vehicles  operated  for  commercial 

purposes  shall  tear  up  roads  built  by 
public  funds  without  paying  a  fair 
share  of  their  costs.  The  railroads 
are  not  unfriendly  to  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  for  transportation  wherever 
their  use  can  be  justified  as  econom- 
ical and  practicablei  all  things  ccmsid- 
ered.  My  only  point  is  that  it  is  inim* 
ical  to  the  public  welfare  to  develop 
motor  vehicle  transportation  upon  a 
subsidized  basis  at  the  expense  of  the 
patrons  of  the  unsubsidized  railroads. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  EXPERIMENT 

I AM  not  opposed  to  water  transpor- 
tation wherever  it  can  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  economy  and  practica- 
biUty.  In  order  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing the  advisability  of  using  the  lower 
Mississipftt  River  the  Illinois  Central 
System  has  co-operated  heartily  with 
the  officials  of  the  War  Department 
in  the  experiment  which  they  have 
been  making  since  1918.  If  the  ex- 
periment should  eventually  prove  the 
wisd<Hn  of  using  the  river  for  trans- 
portaticm,  we  believe  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral System  oug^t  not  to  be  barred  by 
law  from  putting  boats  on  the  river 
and  operating  them  in  conjunction 
with  its  services  by  rail.  That  would 
be  carrying  out  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  co-ordination. 

The  waterway  and  h^hway  car- 
riers can  well  afford  to  profit  from 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of 
railway  regulation.  If  there  had  not 
been  abuses  in  the  railway  business 
that  the  managements  themselves 
ought  to  have  corrected,  restrictive 
regulation  would  never  have  develop- 
ed to  the  point  that  it  did  in  the  last 
generation.  For  the  advocates  of 
waterway  and  highway  transportation 
to  take  an  advanced  position  on  this 
question  would  head  off  in  advance 
the  agitators  whose  predecessors  did 
so  much  to  bait  the  railroads  and  ar- 
rest their  efficient  development. 

A  prominent  advocate  of  water- 
ways rec€»tly  declared  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  the  land  grants  made  for  the 


building  of  some  of  our  railroads  con- 
stitute a  subsidy  amparable  to  the 
subsidy  of  water  and  highway  trans- 
portation. He  asserted  that  the  rail- 
roads are  inconsistent  in  accepting  a 
subsidy  favorable  to  them  and  then 
taking  a  no-subsidy  attitude  when 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  gain.  The 
pmnt  would  be  well  taken  if  the 
premise  were  correct,  but  it  is  not  ^ 
Special  reference  was  made  by  tMs 
gentleman  to  the  Illinois  Central  land 
grant.  The  Government  lands  re- 
ceived by  the  Illinois  Central  in  1851 
through  the  state  of  Illinois  amounted 
to  2,595,133  acres.  The  lands  had 
been  hdd  by  the  Government  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  with  few  buyers.  As?  in  the 
case  of  o^er  land  grants  to  railroads, 
alternate  sections  were  ceded  through 
the  territory  of  the  proposed  railroad, 
and  the  price  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions was  advanced  from  $1.25  to 
$2.50  an  acre.  The  building  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  opened  up 
central  Illinois  for  development,  witii 
the  result  that  the  Government  actual- 
ly gained  in  the  transaction  by  having 
a  ready  market  upon  which  to  sell  its 
remaining  lanjds  at  the  advanced 
price. 

CHARTER  TAX  ON  EARNINGS 

THE  charter  of  the  Illinois  Central 
provides  that  the  railroad  shall 
pay  into  the  state  treasury  annually 
a  special  tax  of  7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  its  charter  lines.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1922,  the  charter  tax  on 
gross  earnings  had  amounted  to  $54,- 
380,586.35.  This  tax  was  in  lieu  of 
other  taxes.  A  careful  comparison 
between  our  charter  tax  and  taxes 
paid  on  our  non-charter  lines  in  Illi- 
nois justifies  the  statement  that,  if  our 
chajTter  lines  had  been  subject  to  gen- 
eral taxation  and  not  subject  to  tiic 
charter  tax,  general  taxes  up  to  the 
end  of  1922  would  have  amounted  to 
something  less  than  $23,500,000.  That 
is  a  liberal  estimate. 

As  further  compensation  for  the 
lands  received,  the  I^ois  Central,  by 
reason  of  being  a  land  grant  railroad, 


is  required  to  perform  freight,  pas- 
senger and  mail  transportation  ser- 
vice for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  its  charter  lines  at  reduced 
rates.  Rates  for  mail  transportation 
are  80  per  cent  and  for  freight  and 
passenger  transportation  performed 
for  the  Government  are  50  per  cent 
of  stipulated  rates.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1922  reductions  to  the  Government 
on  freight,  passenger  and  mail  trans- 
portation service  performed  on  our 
charter  lines  in  Illinois  amounted  to 
$6,844,553.  Adding  this  to  the  differ* 
encc  between  our  charter  tax  pay- 
ments and  a  liberal  estimate  of  what 
general  taxation  would  have  been 
gives  a  sum  of  around  $37,725,000. 

The  lands  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  been  purchased 
in  1851  at  $1^  an  acre.  Their  mar- 
ket value,  therefore,  was  about  $3,- 
250,000.  In  other  words,  the  lands 
have  already  cost  the  railroad  about 
$34,500,000  more  than  they  would 
have  cost  if  purchased  outright. 
Moreover,  both  the  charter  tax  and 
Ae  provision  with  respect  to  reduc- 
tions on  transportation  service  fur- 
nished the  Government  go  on  in  per- 
petuity. This  certainly  shows  that  the 
granting  of  Government  lands  to  the 
nfinois  Central  does  not  constitute  a 
subsidy  comparable  to  the  subsidy  of 
water  and  h^hway  transportation. 

KESXiUCTIONS  SHOULD  BE  COMPARABLE 

THE  co-ordination  of  our  rail- 
roads, waterways  and  highways 
demands  that  the  three  forms  of 
transportation  be  surrounded  with 
comparable  restrictions  as  to  rates, 
service  and  safety  to  the  public.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  present 
chaotic  conditicm  of  motor  vehicle 
operations  in  many  states.  Fewer 
than  half  of  the  states  regulate  motor 
vehicle  carriers  at  all.  To  allow  mo- 
tor vehicle  transportation  operated 
strictly  as  a  public  utilitjr  to  run  with- 
out regulation  in  competition  with  a 
railway  service  that  is  closely  regu- 


lated is  not  only  opposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  fair  play,  but  is  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate railway  service,  which  the  pub- 
lic must  have  at  any  cost. 

A  good  deal  of  agitation  in  behalf 
of  waterways  is  based  upon  the  0ea 
that  they  must  be  developed  to  relieve 
the  railroads  of  the  surplus  of  a  load 
that  has  become  too  great  for  them 
to  handle  effectively.  It  is  true  that 
the  railroads  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  able  at  all  times  to  furnish 
promptly  all  the  transportaticm  service 
desired,  but  the  development  of  com- 
petitive waterways  would  not  solve 
the  problem. 

From    1902  to   1922  the  freight 

trafi&c  of  Class  I  railroads  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent,  while  their 
first  track  mileage  increased  only 
about  25  per  cent.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  developing 
railway  capacity  through  the  build- 
ing of  larger  cars  and  more  power- 
ful locmnotives,  the  construction  of 
additional  trackage,  the  enlargement 
of  terminals,  the  reduction  of  grades, 
and  so  on.  The  efficiency  of  operation 
also  is  a  contributing  factor.  In  1922 
Class  I  railroads  handled  a  freight 
traffic  nearly  20  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1914  with  an  actual  decrease  in 
freight  train  miles  of  nearly  11  per 
cent  However,  great  as  has  been  the 
progress  made  to  date,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Under  con- 
structive treatment  by  the  public  the 
railroads  have  the  capacity  for  prac- 
tically unlimited  develo|mient  The 
growth  of  our  railroads  in  rec^t 
years  has  been  arrested  by  inadequate 
earnings.  To  correct  the  condition 
we  must  not  make  further  inroads 
upon  their  earnings,  but  permit  them 
to  realize  a  net  income  that  will  be  at- 
tractive to  the  investors  who  must 
furnish  the  new  capital  for  expansion 
and  development*  If  we  are  not  mis- 
led into  adopting  an  unwise  national 
railway  policy,  we  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  railroads'  being  able  to  fur- 


nish their  full  share  of  the  Nation's 

transportation  service  in  the  future. 

DECIDE  CASE  ON  ITS  MERITS 

THIS  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
exclude  tibe  waterwa3rs  from  a 
place  in  the  national  system  of  trans* 

portation — only  that  I  believe  the  case 
of  the  waterways  should  be  decided 
purely  upon  its  merits. 

The  volume  of  traffic  handled  by 
the  railroads  since  the  first  of  the  year 
has  been  greater  than  ever  before  at 
this  season.  Dining  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  revenue  car  load- 
ings amounted  to  11,330,423  cars,  ex- 
ceeding by  more  than  13  per  cent  the 
number  loaded  -in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1922.  For  some  time  car 
loadings  have  been  running  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  900,000  cars  a 
week,  a  peak  that  ordinarily  is  not 
reached  until  the  rush  of  fall  business 
sets  in.  Production  is  proceeding  at 
a  high  rate,  prices  of  farm  products 
are  holding  up  well,  unemployment 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  all 
other  yardsticks  indicate  that  business 
has  been  recovering  the  confidence 
lost  during  the  2-year  depression. 

Aside  from  the  vital  service  they 
perform,  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  commerce,  the  railroads  make 
an  important  contribution  to  prosper- 
ity through  their  purchases  of  the 
products  of  other  industry.  Under 
normal  conditions  they  consume  28 
per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  25  per  cent  of 
the  steel,  18  per  cent  of  the  timber 
and  lumber,  and  large  quantities  of 
other  materials  and  supplies.  They 
furnish  emplo3mient  to  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  working  populaticm.  One 
of  tile  factors  contributing  to  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  is  that 
the  railroads  last  year  had  the  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  the  public  to 
place  large  orders  with  equipment 
manufacturers  and  lay  plans  for 
other  ectensive  expenditures  upon 
equipment  and  facilities.  Since  the 
first  of  last  year  the  individual  rail- 
roads have  authorized  expenditures 


aggregating  $1,540,000,000  for  cars, 
locomotives,  additional  trackage  and 
other  facilities.  They  have  purchased 
223,616  freight  cars,  of  which  117,280 
have  been  delivered  and  placed  in  ser- 
vice, and  106,336  are  tmder  contract 
for  delivery  during  1923.  They  have 
purchased  4,219  new  k>comotives,  of 
whidi  2,106  have  been  delivered  and 
placed  in  service,  and  2,113  are  under 
contract  for  delivery  during  1923. 
During  1922  they  expended  for  new 
trackage  and  other  facilities  a  total 
of  $195,000,000,  and  expenditures 
authorized  for  1923  include  $425,000,- 
000  for  new  trackage  and  other  facil- 
ities. The  expenditures  already  made 
and  those  contemplated  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  all 
kinds  which  supply  the  railroads  and 
furnish  employment  at  good  wages 
for  many  thousands  of  workers.  In 
addition,  the  railroads  have  adopted 
a  program  for  locomotive  and  freight 
car  equipment  repairs  which  will  keep 
railway  shop  forces  busy  this  sum- 
mer, and  that  adds  to  the  country's 
prosperity. 

A  FAIR  RETURN  PROTECTS  THE  PUBLIC 

THE  public,  therefore,  has  a  direct 
interest  in  enabling  the  railroads 
to  realize  a  fair  return  upon  their 
investment.  Funds  for  expenditures 
upon  the  railway  plant  come  princi- 
pally from  ca^Mtal  which  must  be 
raisi^  in  the  open  market  in  ccnnpeti- 
tion  with  otilier  forms  of  investment 
Capital  is  timid,  and  severe  restric- 
tion of  railway  earnings  has  in  the 
past  frightened  large  numbers  of  in- 
vestors into  forsaking  railway  securi- 
ties for  investments  promising  greater 
security  of  a  larger  return,  tihe  result 
being  ^t  new  railway  finandng 
practically  stopped.  Omfidence  in 
railway  investments  is  being  restored, 
as  the  program  of  expenditures  now 
being  carried  out  indicates,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
public's  attitude  toward  letting  the 
railroads  earn  a  fair  return  justify  the 
returning  f  suth  of  investors. 

In  the  Transportation  Act  we  have 


all  the  legal  machinery  necessary  for 
a  wise  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
railroads.  From  time  to  time  there 
is  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  act, 
or  of  such  portions  of  it  as  are  not 
fully  imderstood  and  apfnreciated  by 
a  number  of  people.  So  far  the 
Transportation  Act  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial  under  normal  conditions,  except 
perhaps  in  the  last  few  months,  which 
have  been  approaching  normal.  We 
need  an  opportunity  to  test  out  the 
law  fully  under  normal  conditions  be- 
iore  making  any  changes  in  it. 

CANNOT  £SCAP£  COST  OF  SERVICE 

ALL  the  costs  of  railway  operation 
L  must  be  paid  if  we  are  to  have 
continued  railway  service  and  main- 
tain the  railroads  of  the  country  as 
going  concerns.  Even  if  we  should 
turn  to  Government  ownership  or 
adopt  a  policy  of  subsidizing^  railway 
transportation,  the  costs  still  would 
have  to  be  paid,  and  they  would  have 
to  come  out  of  taxes — so,  in  any 
event,  the  problem  of  meeting  those 
costs  is  one  that  we  have  to  face. 
Bu^ess  men  are  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads,  and» 
unless  we  have  Government  owner- 
ship or  some  form  of  subsidy,  the 
costs  of  railway  operation  must  be 
paid  through  adequate  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  The  only  way  to 
bring  rates  down  without  impairing 
the  railroads  is  to  reduce  costs.  The 
development  of  economies  in  trans- 
portation is  the  problem  of  the  rail- 
way managers,  and  that  they  are  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  that  problem  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  in  1922 
Class  I  railroads  carried  a  freight 
traffic  about  9  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1921  with  an  increase  in  their  rev- 
enues of  cmly  about  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  withstood  the  increased  cost 
of  railway  fuel  and  increased  taxes, 
suffered  from  two  great  national 
strikes,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
their  net  operating  income  ircm  a  re- 
turn of  3.08  per  cent  upon  property 
investment  in  1921  to  3,82  pa-  cent 
in  1922,    By  reason  of  rate  reduc- 


tions made,  the  average  receipts  of 
the  railroads  for  each  ton  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  dropped  from  1.275 
cents  in  1921  to  1.176  cents  in  1922, 
or  nearly  8  per  cent.  This  represents 
a  saving  to  freight  shippers  of  around 
$336,000,000-^t  is,  if  the  traffic  of 
1922  had  been  carried  at  the  aven^ 
rate  prevailing  in  1921,  the  cost  to 
shippers  would  have  been  greater  by 
about  $336,000,000.  As  the  railroads 
recover  their  financial  standing,  and 
as  further  progress  is  made  in  econ- 
omies, freight  and  ^issenger  rates  can 
be  still  further  reduced.  However, 
the  present  scale  of  rates  should  re- 
main in  force  until  such  time  as  re- 
ductions can  be  made  without  incur- 
ring the  hazard  of  wrecking  the  rail- 
way machinery  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  railway  situation  is  the 
evidence  that  state  legislation  design- 
ed to  impose  restrictive  operating  con- 
ditions upon  the  railroads,  increase 
their  expenses  or  limit  their  income 
is  becoming  unpopular.  That  is  good 
news  for  business  men,  farmers,  and 
all  ether  classes  of  our  population.  In 
the  state  legislatures  of  the  Middle 
West  of  which  I  have  knowledge  not 
a  piece  of  antagonistic  le^slation  has 
been  passed  this  season.  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  states  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  homes  of 
Senators  LaFollette,  Brookhart  and 
Shipstead.  These  legislatures  were 
floGded  with  the  usual  number  of  pro* 
posed  measures  hostile  to  the  rail- 
roads and  expensive  to  railway  pa- 
trons. The  legislatures  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  have  adjourned  without 
enacting  any  legislation  especially 
inimical  to  the  railroads.  Thus  far 
none  of  the  hostile  measures  intro- 
duced in  Wisconsin  has  been  passed, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that.ncme  will  be 
passed.  I  believe  that  condition  is  a 
result  of  the  public's  awakened  desire 
for  fair  treatment  of  the  railroads. 

Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  force 
in  controlling  the  railroads.  In  the 
past  it  has  at  times  hem  antagonistic, 
and  the  country  has  suffered  as  a  re- 


sult. Railway  managements  are  large- 
ly  responsible  for  that  because  of  their 
failure  to  correct  the  abuses  that  ex- 
isted within  the  railway  business,  and 
they  also  failed  by  neglecting  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  from  time  to  tinie 
the  essential  facts  about  their  busi- 
ness. I  believe  that  those  conditions 
are  rapidly  passing  away*  Abuses 
have  been  or  are  being  corrected,  and 
our  present  system  of  regulation  ef- 
fectively prevents  their  recurrence. 
Railway  men  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  need  of  having 
public  opinion  well  informed  on  the 
railway  question,  and  many  of  them 
are  using  the  means  at  hand  to  pro- 
mote a  constructive  attitude  toward 
the  railroads.  Since  a  sound  and  en- 
during solution  of  the  railway  prob- 
lem is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 


all  of  us,  it  is  a  problem  for  business 
men  and  all  others  to  be  concerned 

about.  The  duty  of  helping  to  create 
an  intelligent,  constructive  public 
opinion  about  the  railroads  rests  upon 
leaders  among  business  men,  farmers, 
and  men  in  public  life  as  much  as 
upon  railway  managers,  for  all  will 
suffer  in  the  resulting  disaster  if  such 
a  pubUc  opinion  is  not  created. 

More  than  any  other  human  agen- 
cy, the  railroads  have  made  possible 
the  development  of  our  civilization. 
It  remains  for  us,  who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  legacy  from  another 
generati<m,  to  safeguard  and  transmit 
to  posterity  an  unimpaired,  efficient 
railway  system  that  will  prove  capable 
of  the  tasks  expected  of  it  in  the 
future. 
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